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utterly discredited by other barnacles; a bat that
should fly into a dark corner of a room and escape
through an opening known to be there would be
called a fool by the bee that was vainly buzzing
against a pane of glass in the hope of accomplishing
the same object.1   It is the "impossible" that hap-
pens.    We can look backward more easily than we
can look forward.    Science teaches us that some-
thing has happened.   Evolution proves that immense
cKanges have taken place, and now that we can see
what they were and according to what principles
, they were brought about there is nothing so startling
in the facts.    It is only when we try to imagine our-
selves as present before an event and striving to
forecast it that we realize the folly of raising such
objections as we are considering.   Yet this is our
real attitude with respect to future events.    It may
be logical, admitting that progress is to go on and
that great changes are to take place, to question
whether any particular change that any one may
describe is to be the one that will actually occur.
There is no probability that any one can foretell what
the real condition of society is to be in the future.
But it is illogical, in the light of the past, of history,
and especially of natural history, and of what we

1 This point of view was never so admirably stated as in the
remarkable poem by Charlotte Perkins Stetson, entitled "Similar
Cases," now familiar to nearly everybody, having gone the com-
plete rounds of the press. Also to be found in her collection of
poems entitled In This Our World and Other Poems, San Fran-
cisco (Barry & Marble, publishers), 1895, p. 72.